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RECENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  THE 
PRECIOUS  METALS;" 
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By  K.   D.   stark 


CLEVELAND,  O.: 

PiriKTED  FOR  THE  AuTHOR  BY  THE  PlAIN  DeALER  PuBLISHmc  Co. 
•  SEPTEMBER,  1889. 


ppefaee 


Her  British  Majesty  in  1886  appointed  a  commission  of  twelve  eminent 
financiers,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  *  'relative  values 
of  Gold  and  Silver;"  with  especial  reference  to  the  embarrassments  thence 
accruing  to  the  Indian  Budget,  but  including  also  the  wider  commercial  and 
industrial  effects  of  those  changes ;  and  then  to  make  such  recommendations  to 
Parliament  as  they  deemed  proper.  They  made  their  final  report  last  October, 
making  no  recommendation  as  to  remedial  measures;  but  did  report  a  mass  of 
information  more  or  less  relevant  to  the  question  of  causes;  all  of  which 
properly  digested  makes  a  strong  case  against  the  experiment  of  occidental 
monometallism.  Congress  has  ordered  and  made  appropriation  for  the  repub- 
lication of  that  report  in  full,  for  the  enlightenment  of  its  own  members  upon 
the  question  of  monetary  legislation,  now  exigent. 

Having  given  much  study  to  the  subject,  I  have  been  moved  to  analyze 
that  Report  and  have  commented  upon  it  with  some  freedom.  But  with 
becoming  modesty  here,  I  submit  my  argument  to  the  critical  judgement  of 
such  of  my  countrymen  as  will  take  the  pains  to  understand  it. 

E.  D.  Stark. 
Cleveland,  O.,  September  2,  1889. 
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THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


TI)e  Quesbiop  Sbabed. 


AFRECisK  and  eleai*  Statement  of  a  Problem  goes 
far  towards  its  solution.  It  would  be  hard  to 
tind  a  more  grievous  sin  against  the  dialectical 
Canon  implied  in  that  proposition,  than  the  putting 
of  the  question  submitted  bv  Her  Majesty  to  this 
Commission. 

To  ask  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
recent  '*  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and 
silver",  is  a  most  sorrv  and  unjmmiising  start-oif. 
It  befogs  the  whole  (juestion.  Considering  that  ^^•l]ue 
is   a   Relation  of  two    things,    and   not  a    pro])erty   of 
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one  alone,  to  talk  about  a  change  in  the  "  relatiAe 
^  alues  ",  is  to  talk  about  a  change  of  relative  relations 
of  two  things.  That  puts  a  strain  upon  the  thinking- 
faculty.  The  whole  matter  is  obfuscated  in  the  out- 
set. One  would  as  soon  tackle  the  changes  in  the 
relativity  of  the  Unrelated,  or  other  metaphysical 
abstruseness,  as  the  causes  of  changes  in  the  relative 
market  relation  of  two  metals. 

IN^o  doubt  Her  Majesty  intended  to  call  attention 
to  the  changed  market  relation,  or  current  sw^apping 
rate  of  the  two  metals.      Then  why  not  say  so  ? 

If  the  impatient  reader  who  fancies  I  convict 
myself  of  hypercriticism  by  the  confession  that  I 
understand  what  is  intended  by  the  words,  will  go 
with  me  a  little  deeper,  to  tind  the  elementary  fallacy 
that  is  smuggled  into  the  discussion  by  the  words, 
he  will  withdraw  his  imputation. 

The  words  imply  that  each  of  the  metals  has 
an  independent  and  separate  value,  ascertainable  and 
statable  in  something  the  same  way  as  we  find  the 
comparative  weight  of  two  heavy  bodies,  viz: — by 
placing  each  separately  on  the  scales,  observing  the 
weight-units  registered,  and  then  comparing  the 
numbers.     Then,  of  course,  the  measuring  unit  would 
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be  the  Pound  8terliii<i';  tliou^li  why  it,  rather  than 
the  more  modest  Ruj)ee,  shoiihl  have  tliat  offire  in 
sueh  an  in(iuirv  would  be  difficult  to  tell.  VVhy  it 
does  have  in  this  Royal  Commission  work,  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  fundamental  error  of 
method   1  shall  try  to  expose. 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  cannot  be  a  Unit 
of  Value,  as  there  can  be  of  Weight,  Length,  Time, 
Force,  etc.,  any  more  than  there  can  be  a  unit  of 
Fit  for  a  tailor.  Like  Fit,  it  ij^  a  relation. — a 
market  relation.  It  is  a  relation  of  Market  Equiva- 
lence. The  value  of  a  particular  thing  is  rn/i/  other 
thing  that  swaps  even  for  it  in  the  market.  This  is 
a  definition,  accurate,  severe  and  exclusive  as  any 
in  geometry.  It  will  read  backwards  with  the  same 
cogency  of  affirmation  as  forw^ards, — and  that  is  the 
test  of  a  perfect  definition. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  of  two  things  having 
a  market  equivalence,  that  they  are  of  the  same,  or 
have  the  same  value,  which  is  true  enough,  but  mis- 
leads, when  understood  to  mean  that  they  are  so, 
in  virtue  of  each  having  the  same  number  of  units 
of  some  subtile  inherent  quality  called'  ^^alue.  The 
realistic    bottom    truth    in    such    a   case   is    expressed 
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by  saying  that  these  two  things,  by  being  brought 
into  that  market  relation,  by  the  concurrence  of  two 
minds,  are  (for  that  occasion)  each  the  value  of  the 
other,  and  the  measuring  or  value-deiining  office,  is 
reciprocal  and  plenary.  True,  some  inherent,  desirable 
quality  in  the  things  may  be  the  ground  of  that 
comparative  estimation,  but  only  when  all  culminates 
in  a  market  fact,  actual  or  supposititious,  is  value 
affirmable.  In  virtue  of  such  an  act  or  fact  only, 
can  the  notion  of  value    emerge    in    thought  at  all. 

If  the  student  of  the  subject  would  attain  to  clear 
and  competent  thinking,  let  him  employ  the  critical 
device  of  substituting  in  the  propositions  of  popular 
discussion,  in  the  place  of  the  word  value,  its  defini- 
tion. He  will  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of  fatuity 
disclosed  in  current  discourse.  Or  if  he  does  not 
like  Market  Equivalence,  let  him  try  a  definition  of 
his  own  devising;  but  by  all  means  adopt  some  one, 
and  try  it,  for  the  method  will  work  him  out  to 
clear  and  sound  results. 

Just  here,  I  would  most  earnestly  entreat  my  self- 
complacent  single-standard  reader  to  disabuse  himself 
of  the  erroneous  notion  that  this  paper  is  simply  a 
bother  over  the  proprieties  of  expression,  born  of  a  dis- 
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position  for  verbal  aiid  dialectical  niceties.  If  the 
words  and  |)ro])ositions  do  not  truthfully  stand  for 
actual  facts,  forces,  and  conditions  of  our  daily  business 
transactions,  and  are  not  apposite  to  the  economic  situa- 
tion and  corrective  of  grave,  practical  errors,  then 
indeed  are  they  but  idle  babV)le.  But  they  are  not 
that;  they  are  far  from  merely  verbal  criticism.  They 
constitute  the  germinal  conceptions  of  any  and  all 
competent  thinking  on  the  subject. 

But  lest  my  unindulgent  reader  will  not  have  the 
patience  voluntarily  to  subject  his  own  thinking,  or  his 
own  favorite  doctrines  to  the  critical  test  I  have  recom- 
mended, let  me  do  it  by  application  to  the  statement 
reported  to  have  been  made  by  L(^rd  Salisbury,  on  his 
feet  in  Parliament.     He  said  : 

"  The  great  fall  in  prices  in  recent  years  is  not  due  to  any 
change  in  the  value  of  gold." 

Now  make  the  substitution : 

"'Ihe  great  fall  in  the  rate  at  which  goods  swap  for  (gold) 
money  (prices)  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  rate  at  which  gold 
(money)  swaps  for  goods  !  I  " 

So  long  as  such  utterances  pass  betoi-e  the  assem- 
bled wisdom  of  Eui^land,  without  beino*  drowned  bv 
derisive    cheers    and    cat-calls  ;    so    long   as  the  great 
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British  heart  is  calmed  by  such  a  proposition  into 
complacency  at  the  present  abnormal  swapping  rela- 
tion between  money  and  goods,  it  is  high  time  for 
somebody  to  come  forward  and  ])unctm'e  its  oracular 
emptiness.     It  is  a  piece  of  magnificent  bathos. 

The  pestilent  fallacy  lurking  in  the  words  criti- 
cised, takes  on  robust  proportions  and  dictatorial  airs, 
in    Her    Majesty's    specifications    as  to, 

•'Whether,  the  said  changes  are  diie, 
(1.)     To  the  depreciation  of  Silver  ;    or 
(2.)     To  the  appreciation  of  Gold;    or 
(3.)     To  both  these  causes." 

and  dooms  the  whole  quest,  so  far  as  a  rational  treat- 
ment of  its  vast  array  of  facts  is  concerned,  to  emptiness 
and  vanity. 

See  the  absurdity  to  which  such  a  putting  com- 
mits the  inquisitors ;  and  from  which  none  of  them 
except  one,  (Mr.  Barbour),  were  able  to  extricate  them- 
selves. They  proceed  to  stultify  themselves  by  the 
astounding  proposition,  that  while  it  is  certain  that 
prices,  at  a  gold  valuation  all  over  the  world,  of  com- 
modities generally,  have  fallen  at  least  30%,  there  is 
yet  no  evidence  that  it  was  '^due  to"  the  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  gold  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  evidence 
of  any  appreciation  of  gold  at  all ! ! 
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The  inquiry  as  j)iit,  is  as  though  it  were  asked 
whether  the  change  in  the  condition  of  a  newly  married 
pair  was  due  to  his  marrying  her.  or  her  marrying 
him,  **or  to  both  these  causes."  Whether  the  depres- 
sion of  trade  is  due  to  there  being  fewer  sales,  or  to 
fewer  purchases,  or  to  both;  whether  this  change  in 
the  market  relation  of  the  two  metals  was  due  to  the 
fact  that,  whereas  an  ounce  of  gold  used  to  swap  for 
16^  oz.  of  silver,  it  now  swaps  for  25  oz.,  or  to  the  fact 
that,  while  an  ounce  of  silver  used  to  buy  .^^  oz.  of  gold, 
it  now  buys  only  l,^: — or  to  both.  In  line,  whether  a 
situation  or  market  fact  stated  in  one  form  was  ''due 
to"  the  same  fact  stated  in  another  form  of  words. 

The  equality  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  equality  of  its  angles  nor  the  converse.  We 
may,  indeed,  say  by  way  of  logical  demonstration  that 
the  sides  are  equal  became  the  angles  are,  or  the  angles 
are  equal  because  the  sides  are,  but  our  "because"  is  not 
a  cause,  for  it  expresses  a  static,  not  a  causal  relation. 
Appreciation  of  one  term  of  a  swap  is  the  same  fact 
as  depreciation  of  the  other.  These  are  not  two  separ- 
able facts,  but  are  sempiternally  fixed  and  interdepend- 
ent relations  that  can  never  be  separated  in  thought. 
It  is  nonsense  raised  to  a  power,  to  talk  of  a  changed 
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swapping  rate  of  two  things  being  caused  by  the 
appreciation  of  the  swapping  rate  of  one  or  the  de- 
preciation of  the  rate  of  the  other,  and  then  set  out 
solemnly  in  search  of  which  it  is.  Those  two  things 
appreciation  and  depreciation  are  correlatives  and  co- 
ex  istants  and  can  nev  er  exist  apart. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  the  proprieties  of  public 
discussion,  and  all  the  while  protesting  my  high  respect 
for  the  members  of  this  Commission,  for  their  great  in- 
telligence and  distinguished  service  in  other  tields,  I 
nevertheless  make  bold  to  affirm,  that  any  one  who, 
admitting  a  fall  of  general  prices  30%  at  a  gold  valua- 
tion, yet  says  there  is  no  evidence  that  gold  has  appre- 
ciated in  value;  or  who  does  not  see  that  in  so  admit- 
ting he  affirms  a  43%  appreciation  of  gold,  betrays  an 
intellectual  incompetence  for  the  discussion.  Nor  does 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  iinanciers  are  in  that 
case,  daunt  me.  Though  I  am  fain  to  crave  pardon 
for  a  pedagogical  and  assertative  tone,  the  elementary 
character  of  the  j^rinciple  brought  in  question,  the 
deep  and  wide  spread  error  in  regard  to  it,  the 
scornful  pretentiousness  of  that  error,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  practical  issues  involved  are  my  warrant  for 
such  a  device  of  polemic  emphasis.     1  must  therefore 
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repeat,  even  to  wearine.s.s,  that  the  vahie  of  a  money 
unit  is  what  it  will  swaj)  for,  and  it  i.s  simply  go- 
ing round  in  a  vicious  circle,  to  define  such  a  unit 
or  its  value,  in  money  terms.  (\)m))utation  of  the 
value  of  silver  in  terms  of  Rupees  would  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  of  absolute  stability  of  silver,  which 
the  Commission  came  to  in  regard  to  gold,  by  com- 
puting in  terms  of  English  money.  It  is  an  unpar- 
donable imbecility  in  such  a  quest  not  to  be  able  to 
get  out  of  the  conventional  groove  of  a  mere  ac- 
countant. This  defect  is  so  wide  spread  and  invet- 
erate, that  1  well  appreciate  the  risk  I  run  by  this  bold 
characterization  of  it.  Something  more  than  mere 
opinion  must  be  my  warrant,  if  1  am  to  be  saved 
from  the  just  scorn  of  noble  minds,  for  such  seem- 
ing temerity.  I  am  content  to  abide  the  verdict,  so 
r'get  a  patient  hearing.  • 

The  critical  question  in  a  discussion  of  value  or 
value-change  is:  Value  in  what  )  and  if  the  what  is  the 
same  thing,  though  under  another  name,  as  the  thing 
you  are  valuing,  you  will  be  defining  a  notation 
merely,  or  saying  a  thing  i«  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
parts  into  which  you  have  divided  it.  There  is  ab- 
solutely   nothing   else    by  reference  to  which  we   can 
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value  a  unit  of  money,  except  commodities,  and  when 
we  say  goods,  in  general  have  fallen  30%  as  to  pounds 
sterling,  then  to  every  competent  intelligence  the  same 
breath  affirms  a  43%  appreciation  of  the  pound. 

Man  is  an  appraising  animal.  Appraisment  is 
the  crowning  moment  of  his  business  activity.  He 
may  survey  his  acres,  count  his  herds  and  bushels, 
weigh,  number  and  inventory ;  but  it  is  all  naught,  till 
appraisment  is  made.  When  all  is  translated  into  a 
money  equivalent,  verifiable  by  the  current  market 
rating,  he  knows  for  the  first  time  whether  his  enter- 
prise is  a  success  or  a  failure,  and  to  what  extent.  To 
this  test  must  all  business  submit.  To  "make  money" 
is  its  chief  motive.  But  if  the  unit  of  valuation  has 
itself  -4^preciated,  as  shown  by  a  fall  in  the  general 
range  of  prices,  then  the  appraisment  cheats  the  en- 
terprise by  so  much,  jtnd  will  turn  what  might  have 
been  a  moderate  profit  into  a  loss.  Not  that  a  Con- 
stant Valuator  could  save  unskillfulness  and  unthrift 
from  failure,  or  guaranty  stability  of  price  in  every 
particular  product.  It  is  normal  and  beneficent  that 
goods  should  go  up  and  down  in  price.  Rise  and  fall 
constitute  the  automatism  of  re-directing  and  re- 
distributing   the    productive    energy.       But    with    a 
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valuator  constant  by  reference  to  the  aggregate  of 
products,  there  will  always  be  an  inviting  rise  in  some 
allied  industry  for  every  particular  fall.  What  under  a 
false  valuator  is  a  general  j)aralysis,  becomes  under  a 
true  one,  merely  a  healthy  process  of  re-adjustment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  great  and  permanent 
fall  in  some  particular  thing  may  not  be  an  evil  at  all. 
The  occupations  related  to  steel,  petroleum,  passenger 
fares  and  freight  rates  generally  have  prospered  c<5n- 
temporaneously  with  a  fall  of  .^  ^^  and  IS  respectively. 
But  this  is  because  there  has  been  a  much  higher 
ratio  of  increase  in  their  consum])tion.  Scmiething  of 
>)eneiit  will  accrue  to  money  by  reason  of  discoveries 
and  inventions.  So  our  demand  of  stability  by  refer- 
ence to  the  great  staples  is  a  moderate  one. 

Increased  ])roductivity  and  the  abundance  it 
brings,  is  industrial  progress  and  marks  an  advancing 
Civilization.  It  ought  to  increase  ])roportionally  the 
assessable  value  of  the  common  wealth.  That  in- 
dustrial |)rogress  and  abundance,  from  being  an  un- 
(|ualilied  beneticeiK*e,  as  in  the  order  of  nature  it  would 
be,  is  by  an  inequitable  valuator  turned  into  a 
calamity.  It  gives  us  so  called  '-plethora  of  goods"  and 
hard  tiiir'.s.     To  find  an  equitable,  stable  valuator  we 
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must  go  below  the  temporary  and  local  fashion — must 
root  de%p  into  the  subsoil  of  universal  human  nature  in 
the  valuing  habit,  and  have  regard  to  the  automatic 
quantity  relations  of  the  material  of  money  to  other 
productions.  Xo  one  man  or  set  of  men  is  competent 
to  say  how  much  money  there  ought  to  be,  or  when 
its  increase  ought  to  stop.  It  is  the  arrogance  of  a 
usurped  prerogative  for  any  official  to  put  a  limit  upon 
the  quantity  of  primary  money.  That  is  the  same 
vice  only  infinitely  more  mischievous,  because  more 
subtle,  as  the  limitation  on  coal  or  wall  paper,  etc., 
and  has  the  same  sinister  animus,  though  more  or 
less  unconsciously  so,  for  it  is  natural  for  us  to  think 
that  which  is  advantageous  to  our  special  vocations 
is  also  promotive  of  the  general  good.  The  spontan- 
eous output  of  the  mines  is  the  natural  and  salutary 
regulator  of  the  money  volume,  and  so  of  its  value. 
I  do  not  refer  to  secondary  or  representative  money. 
Another  law  obtains  there.  Of  intrinsic  money,  over- 
flowing abundance — all  that  human  skill  and  energy 
will  produce — is  beneficent,  and  in  the  line  of  the  general 
well  being,  the  same  in  kind,  only  in  higher  degree,  as 
is  abundance  of  every  other  product  of  human  en- 
deavor. 
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The  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1878  has  from  tlie  first- 
luHMi  violated  l>y  the  Treasury  administration.  Its 
polic-v  has  been  to  treat  standard  silver  coin  simply  as 
a  subsidiary  coinage  carried  up  to  a  fiat  value  by 
limitation,  and  to  affect  great  solicitude  as  to  getting 
it  in  circulation.  We  do  not  want  it  as  a  subsidiary 
coinage  serving  as  small  change,  kept  to  an  artificial 
gold  value  by  limitation.  We  want  no  ''value  created 
by  legislation",  in  the  obnoxious  sense  imputed  to  us 
l)y  the  one-metallists.  That,  in  its  most  injurious  form 
is  now  effected  by  the  |)olicy  of  the  mint. 

The  word  Value  in  the  constitution,  conferring  the 
power  to  coin  money  and  "regulate  the  value  thereof" 
means  Algebraic  value  merely  and  not  commercial. 
It  was  never  intended  that  Congress  should  use  its  power 
U)  foist  upon  standard  coin  by  legislation,  a  commercial 
\'alue  beyond  what  belongs  naturally  to  it.  We  insist 
upon  rock  bottom  in  the  value  of  money,  that  our  unit 
of  ^•aluation  shall  not  under  the  specious  pretei^t  of 
•Mmi)roving  the  Standard"  be  i)ut  upon  the  swollen 
and  artificial  basis  of  a  single  metal,  but  shall  be 
restored  to  the  level  to  which  gold  itself  will  return 
when  comj>elled  to  share  equally  with  silver  the 
privileges  of  the  mint. 
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There  are  three  distinct  oifices  or  modes  of  use  of 
money. 

The  First  and  least  evolved  is  where  it  is  a  word 
ser^  ins:  merelv  to  mark  a  scale  of  relative  estimation 
of  thino's  bartered.  Nothing-  passes,  not  even  a 
synd)ol  and  the  word  is  em])ty  of  meaning.  "Macoot'' 
is   as  good   as   ''Dollar''    in   that   capacity. 

The  Secoml.  is  where  money  serves  purely  as  a 
medimii  of  exchange  for  goods;  the  exchange  not 
heing  regarded  as  completed  till  the  tokens  are  again 
passed  oif  for  other  goods.  In  this  function,  anything, 
a  ticket,  a  paper  promise,  will  do  so  long  as  it  goes. 
Where  transactions  are  quickly  closed  and  ha\  e  little 
relation  to  the'i)ast  or  future,  a  piece  of  paper,  e\  en 
though  counterfeit,  may  do  the  work. 

The  Third  is  where  money  is  itself,  at  bottom,  a 
commodity — a  tangil)le,  deliverable  i)r()duct,  for 
which  other  proj)erty  may  be  exchanged,  for  the 
the  purpose  of  being  permanently  stored.  In  \  irtue 
of  this  office,  it  beccnnes  a  mode  *  of  in\'estment 
wherein  its  understood  relations  to  the  past  and 
future  are  emi)hasized  and  it  becomes  a  standard  of 
deferred   ])ayment. 

In   this  office  its    efficiency     and    equity    depend 
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upon  its  sfdhilifii  and  coiiMinK'U  of  nihie.  T1k»  first 
and  second  modes  of  its  use  may  be  cast  out  of  the 
reckonin;Li:  in  tliis  discussion,  for  in  those  h)wer  offices, 
tho'  important,  a  money  fitted  for  the  tliird  will  he 
p(M*fectly  adapted.  In  this  Third  office  it  is,  that 
a  money  may  he  beneficent  in  its  operation,  or  may 
become  an  instrument  of  unmeasured  wrong  and 
dis?ister:  all  the  more  deadly  because  disguised.  Iii 
this  Third  office,  I  re])eat,  constancy  of  value,  linking 
the  past,  the  jiresent,  and  the  future  in  one  equitable 
solidarity  is  the  paramount  concern.  That  great 
word  ''Dollar''  and  the  thing  it  stands  f(^r,  in  taking 
upon  itself  the  duty  of  valuing  all  things,  should 
itself  stand  true  and  steadfast  to  that  high  trust.  It 
sln^uld  not  l)e  seduced  from  efficiency  in  that,  its  chief 
beneficeTice.  by  appreciation.  As  a  form  of  invest- 
ment, a  mode  of  storing  earnings,  the  interest  it  yields 
when  loane<l,  is  its  oidy  legitimate  ])rofit  or  income. 
It  has  no  business  to  increase  in  value,  as  a  ])iece 
of  real  estate  or  other  pro})erty  may  pro])erly  do: 
for  its  fitness  as  a  valuator  and  Standard  of  dt^ferred 
j>ayment  is  thereby  im])aired.  With  that  impair- 
ment, follows  inefficiency  in  its  chief  use.  It  will  not 
fuiu-tion,    will    not    transact.       It    accumulates    in    the 
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centres  of  trade  and  grows  obese,  refusing  to  take 
a  hand  in  business.  Hoarding,  appreciation,  low 
interest,  low  proiits,  want  of  confidence,  hard  times, 
are  all  concomitant  phenomena,  are  phases  of  a  single 
economic  condition,  are  the  common  effects  of  con- 
traction. So  are  depreciation,  large  })rotits,  high  interest 
rates,  business  activity  and  prosperity,  money  all  out 
eager  to  buy,  good  times — concurrent  phenomena  and 
the  necessary  result  of  expansion  of  the  money  volume. 
Increase  of  the  number  of  depositors  in  savings 
banks  is  commonly  pointed  to  as  a  proof  of  improved 
conditions.  I  say  no.  So  far  as  they  indicate  thrift, 
the  habit  of  saving  and  the  ability  to  save,  of  course  it 
is  well.  But  considering  the  mode  of  it,  it  tells  the 
same  sad  story  of  the  necessary  unproductiveness  of 
capital.  To  my  view,  an  increasing  number  of  small 
house-owners,  homes  well  equipi)ed  with  the  ai)pli- 
ances  of  education  and  culture  for  the  children,  and  an 
assurance  of  steady  employment,  would  tell  a  better 
story  as  an  indication  of  an  increasing  wealth  and  the 
activity  of  wealth-creating  forces.  That  "the  times" 
are  such  as  to  compel  a  hoarding  in  savings  banks 
at  a  low  interest  on  peril  of  "losing  money"  is  the 
evil  we  complain  of. 
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In  Kngland,  tlie  exigencies  of  the  Indian  Hiulget. 
and  in  money  centres  generally,  the  conveniences  of 
foreign  exchange,  ((conventionalized  t(>  mean  sim|»ly 
money  (dianging)  have  domineered  the  whole  ([uestion 
of  Bimetallism.  That  (Unuinance  is  as  illegitimate 
from  that  side,  as  is  the  distress  cry  of  the  ''silver 
interest"  from  our  own  camp.  These  are  but  partial 
phases  of  the  great  subject,  important  indeed  to  the 
interest  immediately  implicated,  but  contemi)tible 
when  thrust  into  the  fore-front  of  a  question  in- 
volving all  the  high  moral  and  industrial  interests  of 
society.  The  ''price  of  silver''  is  a  petty  matter,  and  the 
diificulties  of  collecting  a  few  hundred  millions  sterling 
by  creditor  and  administrative  England,  out  of  a  iixe<l 
Rupee  income,  make  a  great  out(*ry,  but  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  anybody  in  this  country,  and  to  few  of  the 
common  people  in  P]urope.  Whether  ''exchange"  is 
kept  within  1%  of  variation  by  a  fixed  par  of  $4.86,  or 
runs  up  to  $5,  $0  or  $10  to  the  Pound  seems  to  money- 
mongers  of  commanding  imi)ortan(te.  They  na  doubt 
really  believe  that  such  unsti^ble  relation  wcmld  im])ly 
some  fiction,  falsity,  and  insecurity  in  our  money.  Hut 
the  high  interests  of  society  are  moi'e  implic^ed  with 
the  ecpiity  of  time  contracts,  with  the  just  distribution 
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of  our  rapidly  increasing  wealth  among  the  agencies 
creative  of  it,  and  with  the  general  industrial  health 
and  content.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  important 
that 'there  should  be  an  approximately  constant  ''par 
of  exchange''  V)etwTen  our  money  on  the  one  hand  and 
goods  on  the  other,  than  that  $4.86  should  be  a  Pound. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  change  our  legal  rating 
to  conform  to  the  present  constrained  and  artiiicial 
ratio.  After  both  metals  shall  have  been  freely  coined 
for  a,  few  years  we  shall  know  more  about  their 
normal  relation.  There  is  no  occasion  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  lessening  the  weight  of  our  gold 
coins  at  present  to  conform  to  the  European  15^. 
When  there  is  a  demand  for  inter-national  action  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  that. 

The  movement  rife  in  the  sixties,  toward  inter- 
national symmetry  and  unity  in  weights  and  measures 
and  a  decimal  notation,  out  of  which  this  one-metal- 
lism  sprung,  was  rational,  and  aimed  at  a  desirable 
end.  But  its  reasons  and  theories  were  wide  of  the 
mark  in  relation  to  money.  A  metre,  litre,  gramme,  etc., 
will  not  shrink  and  swell  by  the  varying  estimation 
and  urgt^icy  of  need  in  the  user.  They  are  fixed  units 
in  their  respective  categories — fixed,  I   mean,  and   un- 
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varviiit;*  in  the  ineasuriiit>-  office.  Ikit  tlie  (|iiaiitiiin  of 
N  nine  that  a  inonov  iniit.  i)ei]ig  a  unit  of  a  incmev  metal, 
will  take  on,  depends  ii])on  a  thousand  and  one 
clianii'es  in  the  varyin*;-  situation  of  the  user.  Kverv 
time  a  transaetion  is  math^  involving  the  measuring 
()tfice  of  money,  so  much  uietal  must  be  delivered 
over  for  the  goods — the  voluntary  parting  with  and 
delivery  of  it  constituting  the  measuring  process.  If 
delivery  is  by  symbol  or  representative  devices  then 
still  must  the  metal  be  there,  ready  to  verify  the 
symbol,  or  it  is  convicted  of  fraud.  80  while  a  single 
yard  stick  will  measure  with  uniformity,  (whatever 
may  be  the  scramble  for  it  for  use.)  or  may  upon  the 
instant  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  a  single  dollar 
would  l)e  a  wild  valuator.  The  number  of  money 
units  obtainable  is  a  controlling  fact(>r  in  determining 
the  (juantum  n\  \  alue  a  unit  measures,  and  constancy 
as  a  valuator  over-rides  every  other  consideration.  It 
sinks  international  symmetry,  (M*  e\  en  sanuMiess  of 
material   into  insignificance. 

These  words,  Constancy,  Stability,  rnifoi-mity 
and  Proximate  Fixity,  in  the  \  alue  of  money,  are  the 
same  economic  fact  as  stability  of  ])rices;  for  if  money 
maintains  a  constant   swapjnng   rate  to  goods,  it  goes 
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without  saying  that  goods  are  constant  to  it.  Price  is 
a  ratio  of  two  terms,  and  when  a  ratio  changes,  it 
changes  with  relation  to  both  terms  alike,  only  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Men  who  will  quite  agree, 
(because  it  is  a  commonplace  of  economic  doctrine) 
that  stability  in  the  value  of  money  is  of  chief  moment 
in  its  behavior,  are  often  all  at  sea  when  called  upon 
to  tell  .just  what  that  means,  other  than  fixity  of 
weight  in  standard  coins,  and  will  stare  at  you  when 
you  tell  them  that  our  money  as  at  present  constituted, 
stands  impeached  in  that  regard,  by  the  fact  of  a  long- 
continued  2)eriod  of  low  prices.  It  is  low  prices,  and 
the  probability  of  still  lower  prices  that  gives  import- 
ance to  this  whole  question.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Hard  Times  and  Good  Times.  And  whether  or 
not  people  can  understand  the  nature  of  value  and  the 
law  of  value-change,  they  do  know  and  appreciate 
that  difference.  Guarantee  a  period  of  improving 
prices  on  up  toward  those  of  1873,  and  a  reasonable 
probability  of  stability  after  that,  and  not  a  willing 
hand  will  be  idle,  nor  a  pretext  for  privation  in  all  the 
land. 

Unlimited  coinage  is  the  one  measure  competent 
to  that  end.     Coinage  up  to  the  maximum  now  allowed 
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hy  law  will  be  a  lono;  step  in  that  direction.  It  is 
airaiiist  the  general  good  t^)  improve  ])ri(^es  of  some 
|)articular  |)ro(luct  hv  arhitrarv  restricticm  of  out-put. 
and  it  would  he  calamitous  to  raise  them  hy  a  ge?ieral 
n^striction,  if,  indeed,  such  a  thing  were  practicable,  as 
it  is  not.  We  want  g(K)d  prices  in  the  mi(tst^»f  an 
abundant  harvest  and  bu?^y  mills  and  sho])s.  That  can 
(•ome  only  by  an  abundance  of  money.  It  is  the  money 
factor  ill  the  ratio  of  money  t()  goods,  over  which 
government  assumes  control.  A  pretty  muddle 
they  have  made  of  it  too,  by  cutting  loose  from  the 
steadying  effect  of  silver  which  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  the 
\aluing  office,  that  its  occidental  outlawry  has  nc^t 
]>hased  its  steadfastness.  It  still  stands  true  in  the  prime 
and  paramount  office  of  good  money,  viz:  in  stabh» 
market  relation  to  [)ro(lucts.  An  ounce  of  it  will  i)iiy 
as  much  as  it  would  in  1873  or  any  time  in  the  past 
century.  Its  changed  relation  to  gold  must  continue 
to  be  stigmatized  as  a  "  Fall  of  Silver  "  to  ser\  e  the 
purpose  of  the  monometallic  imposture.  A  truer 
diagnosis  of  the  situation  for  Statemanship  in  mon- 
etary legislati(  n  wouid  be  the  "Rise  of  Gold," 
for  surely  in  such  a  contention  goods  is  the  rightful 
umpire.     But  Mono-metallism  could  not  stand  except 
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by  abuse  of  language    and    obscuration   of  eeonomie 
law  at  the  arrogant  dictation  of  the  ''Pun  '  Sterling." 

There  is  no  grounds  of  li()]>e  for  help  in  this 
business  from  England.  The  key  to  the  ;  English 
^  iew  is  found  on  Page  90,  Part  II, — Final  Report, — 
Sec.  128,  of  the    Royal    Commission.       That    section 

reads  as  follows  :  • 

f 
"  It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  this  country   is  largely  fi 

creditor  country  of  debts  payable  in  gold,   and  any  change  which 

entails  a  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  generally  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 

diminution     of      the  purchasing    power  of  gold    would    be    to  our 

disadvantage."  ^ 

When  ('reditor  England  takes  precedence  of  In- 
dustrial England  in  the  solicitude  of  her  statesman, 
the  end  is  not  far  off.  Note  carefully  that  the  solic- 
itude expressed  does  not  involve  any  possible  re- 
])udiation' or  failure  of  exact  and  full  discharge  (^f 
contract  obligations.  Not  that — it  has  reference 
simply  to  a  policy  which  will  increase  the  C^ommodity 
Equivalence  of  the  Pound,  as  against  one  that  will 
check  that  increase  and  probably  turn  it  into  a  de- 
crease. These  men  do  not  see  how  that  \aulting 
selfishness  is  one 

*         ^^-         ^^         which  o'erleaps  its  sad'l 
And  falls  on  the  other  side 
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Thero  iWk'  financiers  and — tinanc^iers.  Surviving 
tVoni  ruder  condHions,  tliere  i><  a  ^reed  that  accounts 
otliei*  people's  misfortunes  and  tinu^s  of  irenei'al 
distress  as  most  «)])])ortu]]e  foi*  slirewd  money 
makers.  So  tliev  are,  in  a  way.  Hut  tiiei-e  is  a  l)etter 
way.  A  financiering  that  inaugurates  great  benefi- 
cences and  amasses  a  fortune  by  fostering  wealth- 
])roducing  agencies  and  helps  everybody,  is  pleas- 
anter  to  contemplate  than  one  which  (K-cu])ies  itself 
in  manufacturing  ''corners/'  liiriiting  producti(Ui,  an<l 
that  can't  feel  quite  sure  it  has  advantaged  itself, 
unh^ss  it  can  see  clearly  that  somebody  else  has  lost. 
The  instinct  of  England's  business  men  is  sounder 
and  more  alert.  It  will  carry  her  active  investable 
capital  elsewhere,  and  she  will  'be  left  with  her 
j)ride,  respectabilities,  traditions  and  titles — which 
are  indeed  no  small  outfit,  and  will  no  doul>t  stantl 
her  in  good  stead  for  many  generations  to  come. 
But  (iod  pity  her  wage  earners,  unless  flu*  o\erflow 
of  beneficence  of  our  better  monetary  j)olicy  shall 
bring  them  relief. 

The  Pound  by  statut(U'y  definiti(ni  now  tiiese 
three-quarters  of  a  centui-y,  has  been  a  gold  coin  only, 
and  any  change  of    definition    will    be    sure  to  meet 
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the  charge  of  legislative  immorality.  It  is  wieked, 
you  know,  to  change  a  tixecl  money  definition, — /.  e. 
it  is  wicked,  if  it  has  the  economic  effect  to  lessen 
its  value !  But  the  financial  conscience  Avas  not  hurt 
by  the  Act  of  1816,  nor  by  Germany's  change,  plump 
from  one  metal  to  the  other.  Wall  Street  was  not 
shocked  by  the  attempted, — but  thank  God,  not  (]uite 
a,ccomplished,  change  of  definition  in  1878  from  the 
412^  gr.  unit.  Therefore  with  us  the  coast  is 
quite  clear.  We  need  make  no  change  in  definition, 
no  assault  on  the  dictionary  or  the  decimal  notation 
for  whatever  a  Dollar  is,  it  must  be  100  cents. 

Will  not  some  one  from  the  gold  camp  tell  us 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  prices  if  we  have  un- 
limited coinage?  *  Of  course  the  silver  dollar  will 
then  have  the  same  vahie  as,  will  be  interchange- 
able with,  412^  grs.  silver.  But  what  effect  will  it 
have  upon  the  price  of  iron,  cotton,  meat,  etc.  ?  Will 
some  intelligent  silver-phobiist  enlighten  us  on  that 
all  important  subject?  Please  do  not  regale  us  with 
that  quintessent  assininity  of  the  ante-inaugural 
letter  of  our  late  President,  predicting  that  this 
continued  coinage  of  silver  would  drive  gold  to  a 
premium    and    so    out    of    circulation,    make    money 
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scatoe,  caiifte  panic  prices,  and  yet  our  money  would 
he  too  clu»a})  by  25%!!  The  iioti<m  of  prices  being 
lowered  panicward  by  n  threatened  inundation  of 
cheap  legal-tender  money  is  a  novelty  in  economic 
doctrine  deserving  a  j)atent.  Still,  if  we  may  assume 
their  sincerity,  that  doctrine  was  level  with  the 
Wall  street  intelligence.  No,  not  those  utter  in- 
compatabilities  i)rophesied  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  some 
plausible  reason  viiy  free  coinage  would  not  re- 
store the  prices  of  18-73.  Any  one  who  should  affirm 
that  it  would  not  go  far  in  that  direction,  would 
prove  himself  wanting  in  economic  intelligence. 

The  assumption  that  units  of  gold,  labeled  with 
a  money  name  and  so  made  a  ''standard  of  value'', 
(whatever  that  may  mean),  becomes  thereby  no 
longer  amenable  to  the  law  of  value-change  is  a 
most  mischievous  error.  There  is  but  one  law  of 
value-change,  and  that  l)inds  every  economic  cjuan- 
tity  alike.  The  value  of  a  thing,  described  by 
whatever  name,  is  the  estimate  put  on  it  by  trading- 
men,  as  expressed  by  and  in  the  other  term  in  the 
trade,  and  relative  scarcity 'and  jdenty  of  money  has 
the  same  effect  on  it,  as  it  does  on  every  other 
transferable  object  of  desire.     To  a  properly  equi])ped 
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intelligence,  the  simple  fact  that  for  a  successimi  of 
years,  alike  in  seasons  of  plenteous  and  lean  har- 
vests, the  great  staples  have  ruled  low  in  price 
proves  a  scarcity  of  money.  When  it  takes  five 
})ecks  of  wheat  to  buy  a  dollar,  then,  surely  is 
there  a  scarcity  of  dollars  in  relation  to  wheat;  and 
if  the  same  depression  obtains  in  goods  generally, 
then  is  there  a  general  scarcity  of  money  proven. 
Credit  and  other  familiar  devices  may  cushion  the 
impact  of  a  local  or  temporary  scarcity,  but  once  it 
l)ecomes  general  and  ])rotracte(l  the  law  will  not  be 
balked  of  its  effect.    . 

By  the  fall  in  i)rices  the  taxable  >'alue  of  all  })roi)- 
erty  is  lessened;  energy,  skill  and  activity  in  ijroduc- 
tion  is  discouraged,  and  who  is  benefited  by  it?  Xobody; 
— unless  the  selfish  reflection  of  the  monied  man  that 
he  is  not  so  badly  off  as  the  enterpriser,  is  a  benefit. 
True,  his  money  units  will  each  stand  for  more  goods 
and  he  uiay  fancy  himself  richer,  but  he  cannot 
harvest  his  gains  if  prices  still  rule  low  and  lower. 
Every  industry  and  useful  occupation  suffers.  The 
income  from  loanable  funds  is  cut  down  with  the 
decay  of  ])rofits  of  business.  Our  Savings  Banks  pay 
4    per    cent.       \\lth    improved    prices     and    business 
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activity  it  would  ivsumk'  itt^  old  tiiiK'  rate  of  t)  per 
cent.  Take  out  2i  per  rmt.  fixed  charges  for  taxes 
(honestly  assesse<l)  and  \\\v  net  in<Mune  would  l»e 
doubled. 

One  uiaii  is  cheerful  and  an  optiuiist  under 
falling  prices.  He  is  \u){  many  in  the  census  enuuier- 
ation  and  does  not  count  for  much  in  the  world's 
work,  though  his  name  is,  not  unfrecpiently,  conspicuous 
on  subscriptions  for  charity.  Hut  he  is  high  toned, 
and  that  makes  him  weighty  and  numerous.  He  is 
the  man  of  tixed  money  income,  tixed  l)y  reference 
to,  and  at  a  time  of  high  prices  or  cheap  money. 
He  is  content  it  should  so  remain  aiul  he  be  re- 
lieved from  any  reinvestment.  With  him  high 
commercial  honor,  high  standard  of  money  and  in- 
creasing value  of  money,  are  synonomous  terms.  The 
centers  of  caj)ital  ado})t  his  high  tone  and  his  ethics. 
It  gets  into  the  lobbies  and  donlinates  monetary 
legislation,  and  is  '•  played  '  upon  an  honest  j>e(>ple. 
l)ecause  the  man  himself  more  than  half  believes 
his  to  l)e  the  true  \  iew.  The  rrofess(U-  adopts  it 
by  instinct  for  he  is  a  man  of  a  tixed  salary.  Then 
the  "Able  Kditor"  elaborates  it  by  sarcasm  at  the  poor 
crank  who  would  "make  businesis  livelv  and  evervbodv 
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rich  by  flooding  the  country  with  cheap  money."  But 
seriously  why  shoukl  not  money  l)e  cheap,  as  cheap 
as  412^.  (/rs.  of  silver,  say,  or  three  pecks  of  wheat  in- 
stead of  tive.  Not  a  producer  nor  a  man  in  any  voca- 
tion closely  related  to  production,  but  would  say  it 
were  a  consummation  devoutedly  to  be  wished  could 
there  be  a  rise  in  prices  all  along  the  line,  without 
any  natural  or  artificial  diminution  of  production.  But 
there  is  a  vague  feeling,  born  in  part  of  a  sad  paper 
inflation  experience,  that  makes  them  distrust  "cheap 
money"  as  liaAdng  some  how  concealed  in  it  a  fiction 
or  deception,  which  will  surely  have  its  day  of  reckon- 
ing and  retribution.  Such  feelings  come  up  from  the 
depths  of  our  moral  consciousness  and  are  worthy 
of  all  respect.  It  is,  however,  a  mistaken  one 
in  this  application.  Silver  money  is  a  world's 
money — international  money — which  will  always  go 
at  its  commodity  or  bullion  value  to  pay  inter- 
national balances  and  go  to  stay,  from  the  country 
which  has  more  than  its  proportion.  It  is  a  com- 
modity money,  not  a  promise  or  token  money 
amenable  to  governmental  caprice  as  to  its  volume. 
The  cheapness  is  in  no  sense  a  lessening  of  the 
weight  or  intrinsic   quality  of   our    long    established 
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loiT'il  .staudanl  and  dctinitioii.  The  word  "c-Iieap" 
oftoii  has  a  flavor  of  dispara<i:einent  as  to  intrinsic 
excellence.  All  of  that  implication  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  word,  when,  as  here,  it  refers  jHirely  to 
what  accrues  to  the  thing  by  reason  of  its  plenti- 
ful ness. 

Let  any  one  who  fears  some  wide  departure  in 
the  market  relation  of  silver  money  to  goods,  reflect 
a  moment  upon  the  spontaneous  character  of  the  forces 
determinant  of  its  quantity-relation  to  products  gen- 
erally. The  economic  man  seeks  the  occupation  that 
is  most  renumerative  to  himself.  When,  many  cen- 
turies hence,  if  ever,  the  "  Silver  Sink  "  of  the  Orient 
is  full,  and  when  it  is  still  so  plenty  here  as  that 
412^  grs.  of  it  will  buy  only  20  lbs.  of  wheat  or  less, 
/.  e.  wheat  $3  and  ui)ward,  then  will  there  be  but 
little  temptation  for  the  boys  to  leave  the  farm 
for  the  mines.  Automatic  adjustment  constitutes 
the  economic  harmonies  which  are  at  one  wuth 
the  divine  order  every  where.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  entire  theory  of  a  Commodity 
money.  If  under  any  pretext,  that  automatism  is  to 
bL3  repudiated,  then  by  all  odds  it  were  better  to 
adopt  an  intelligently  regulated  fiat  money  system. 
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No  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  increase  of  pro- 
duction of  both  metals  in  the  near  future.  All  the 
indications  point  that  way ;  but  careful  students  be- 
lieve the  increasing  demand  for  money  in  the  rapid 
opening  to  civilization  of  great  populations  will  take 
it  all  in,  at  a  value  fully  up  to  that  of  1873. 

If  by  free  coinage,  money  is  cheapened  30  ^  then 
the  assessable  value  of  property  will  be  raised  cor- 
respondingly, will  it  not?  If  the  effect  stops  there 
who  is  hurt  by  it?  Is  it  not  plain  that  such  a 
change  would  be  accordant  with  the  everlasting 
equities,  if  that  excess  of  value  accrued  to  ^^  Dollar'' 
in  consequence  of  the  surreptitious  Act.  of  1873.  But 
everybody  knows  it  would  not  stop  there  in  its  econ- 
omic eifect.  It  would  put  every  wealth-creating  energy 
to  its  utmost  tension,  and  so  would  increase  the  quantity 
of  assessable  things  as  well  as  put  a  higher  apprais- 
ment  on  those  we  have.  This  will  be  quite  different 
from  a  "merely  nominal"  increase  of  wealth.  Though 
why  a  valuation  by  a  unit  of  sih  er,  standing  true  as 
it  does,  and  constant  as  it  was  in  1873  as  a  valuator, 
should  be  any  more  "merely  nominal"  than  an  apprais- 
ment  by  gold,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell.  1  would 
respectfully     ask    this      eloquent      declaimer   against 
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le^ishition  tending  U)  decrease  the  value  of  money — 
How  about  legislation  to  increase  it,  and  the  destruc- 
tion by  act  of  Congress  of  a  part  of  the  assessable 
value  of  all  existing  property  in  1873?  And  the 
industrial  stagUcition  that  followed — has  that  any 
ethical  character?  Civilization  has  paid  dearly  for 
the  imposture  of  a  "High  Standard,"  at  the  arrogant 
dictation  of  the  "  British  Pun.'  " 

All  this  argument  is  no  disparagment  of  gold  as 
a  money  metal.  Our  claim  is,  we  want  a  legal  con- 
stitution of  money  that  builds  upon  the  automatic 
adjustment  of  an  immemorial  past,  and  gives  guaranty 
of  normal  relation  to  goods  for  generations  to  come. 
That  adjustment  has  always  proceeded  on  a  valuator 
constituted  on  silver  with  gold  as  a  subordinate  ally — 
an  invaluable  aid.  We  want  the  guaranty  of  stability, 
which  long  ages  of  uses  with  great  nations  will  give, 
not  one  that  depends  u})on  the  manipulatory  devices 
of  great  financiers.  We  want  a  money  constitution 
that  will  vindicate  its  excellence  bv  uniformity  of  value 
over  long  periods  of  time,  as  gold,  even  in  conjunction 
with  silver,  has  not.  Not  that  an  absolute  level  through 
the  centuries  is  possible,  but  one  that  binds  the  past, 
present,  and   future   to   an    approximate   constancy  of 
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prices.  This  is  the  demand  of  science,  of  conscience 
and  of  statesmanship,  lifted  out  of  the  ch\sh  of  con- 
tending interests  and  the  bias  of  chisses.  This  is 
''Good  Money,"  a  just  "Measure."  This  is  honest 
equivalence.  It  is  an  altogether  secondary  matter  how 
gold  and  silver  may  rate  in  the  market  to  each  other. 
No  doubt  the  one  under  our  legal  rating,  that  shall  have 
the  least  purchasing  power  in  the  world's  market  will 
be  the  practical  Dollar,  the  Dollar  of  account;  as  it 
will  certainly  be  the  most  equitable,  and  its  free  use 
will  surely  bring  the  other  down  towards  the  ratio  of 
1:16.  Our  wheat  and  other  exports  will  exchange  in 
Europe  for  as  much  silk,  cutlery  or  what-not  under  a  sil- 
ver valuation  as  under  a  gold  one.  A  prudent  man  will 
not  dogmatize  as  to  quantities  where  the  factors  are  so 
involved  and  multifarious  as  here,  but  he  may  assert 
the  direction  of  tendency.  Still  I  share  with  many 
competent  students,  the  opinion  that  unlimited  coinage 
here  will  restore  the  ratio  of  16.  But  taking  the 
extremest  view  of  the  monometallic  alarmist  viz.:  a 
continued  ratio  of  1:20  or  25,  it  is  plain  that  the 
business  of  the  country  will  be  on  a  more  solid  basis 
on  silver  than  on  gold.  The  Royal  Commission  has 
abundantly    shown  this.       (See    Barbour's  Note  22). 
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They  affirm  what  was  well  known  before  and  all  the 
testimony  eoneurred  in  the  opinion  that  Indian  prices 
are  normal  to  the  past.  If  a  premium  on  (lold  accrues, 
then  will  European  prices  be  so  much  lower  than  ours. 
And  so,  without  the  intervention  of  custom  houses, 
we  shall  be  upon  a  higher  range  of  prices,  with  this 
additional  advantage,  that  it  will  be  uniform  in  its 
operation  on  all  products.  That  will  be  a  better  moile 
of  raising  prices  than  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  comV)ines 
to  limit  production.  Such  experiments  are  but  the 
blind  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  redress  an  oppn^ssivc* 
situation  not  understood. 

The  Commission  have  deemed  it  im}>ortant  to 
find  how  much  of  the  ''change  is  due  to  causes  affecting 
Silver  alone,"  how  much  to  "causes  affecting  Gold 
alone"  and  the  same  of  goods.  Of  course  they  find 
great  improvements  in  the  arts  and  ai)})liances  of  pro- 
duction, but  fail  to  see  how  that  fact  tends  necessarily 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  money  /.  e.  increase  its  pur- 
chasing power.  (1)0  not  forget  that  the  value  of  money 
is  its  purchasing  power.)  They  are  charged  also  to 
find  how  much  of  the  (found  or  assumed)  depreciation 
of  silver  is  ''due  to  increase  of  supply  and  how  much 
to  diminution    of   demand,"   and   the  same  as  to  the 
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appreciation  of  gold,  if  they  find  any  appreciation. 
Such  a  quest  leads  nowhere  by  their  methods.  It  has 
no  bottom,  begins  and  ends  in  the  boundless  void.  The 
same  fundamental  vice  runs  through  the  entire  report, 
viz.:  a  failure  to  apprehend  the  purely  relational 
character  of  supply,  of  demand,  and  their  necessary 
joint  and  co-operant  action  in  every  value-change. 
This  failure  is  but  a  phase  of  their  elementary  error  in 
economic  statics,  i.  e.  the  Nature  of  Value. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  futility  of  any  attempt  at 
studying  the  several  moments  of  value-change  a])art 
from  their  constituting  relations.  A.  has  a  dollar,  but 
would  have  a  bushel  of  wheat.  B.  has  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  but  prefers  a  dollar.  Their  desires  come  to 
fruition  in  a  trade.  Now  a  trade  is  the  central  subject 
matter  of  economic  science.  Trade  furnishes  the 
material  for  its  analyses  and  theories.  Without 
trade  there  can  be  no  value-phenomena  at  all.  In  the 
case  supposed,  science  says  that  the  dollar  (carrying  of 
course,  with  it,  by  implication,  the  subjective  or 
desire  element)  constitutes  the  money  supply  and  the 
wheat  demand.  The  bushel  is  the  wheat  supi)ly  and 
the  money  demand,  each  term  in  the  trade  is,  there- 
fore,  reciprocally  a  supjdy  and  a  demand  in  relation 
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to  tho  other  term,  in  the  same  sense  as  e\rrv 
ordinary  niereantile  transaction  is  hotli  a  sale  and  a 
l)iirehase  according  as  it  is  regarded  from  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  is  yet  one  insoluble  transaction.  Only 
a  little  reflection  on  tlie  interdependent  and  reciprocal 
character  of  these  forces  will  be  re(]uired  in  order 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  confining  a  study  of  this 
sort  to  ''causes  afl^ecting  gold  alone''  and  causes 
affecting  wheat  alone — for  the  effect  we  are  in  search 
of,  is  effect  upon  value,  and  value  is  always  extrinsic, 
being  the  other  term  in  the  trade. 

A  sociologist  would  make  but  little  headway  in 
his  study  of  the  psychology  of  marriage,  by  con- 
fining his  attention  to  the  "causes  affecting  the  lad 
alone"  and  to  "causes  affecting  the  lass  alone",  for 
they  are  each  to  the  other  the  essential  and  oper- 
ative cause,  marriage  ward. 

Considered  as  a  question  between  the  two  metals 
alone,  and  out  of  relation  to  all  other  economic  quanti- 
ties,  /.  e.  considering  the  change  in  their  market  re- 
lation simply,  a  com])etent  intelligence  would  say  at 
once,  that  if  a  former  market  equivalence  of  15^:1  had 
now  become  one  of  31:1,  the  extraction  of  moonshine 
from  cucumbers  wouhl  l)e    a   respectable  and  renum- 
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erative  industry  as  compared  to  a  solemn  endeavor  to 
find  whether  it  was  a  depreciation  of  one  or  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  other,  and  in  what  proportion  to  distribute 
it,  if  it  is  both.  Then  having  solemnly  settled  that  ques- 
tion of  statics,  to  launch  into  the  realm  of  Causes  on  that 
line,  to  set  out  to  properly  distribute  the  portion  "  due 
to  each,"  would  be  like  locating  the  aforesaid  moonshine 
industry  in  the  fourth  dimension  of  space.  Any  school- 
boy ought  to  tell  them  that  the  change  supposed  is  a 
doubled  value  of  one  and  a  halved  value  of  the 
other ;  and  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of  such  a 
change  must  have  in  it,  and  following  the  "  due  to  " — 
more  apt  words  than  depreciation  and  appreciation — if 
the  inquirer  would  be  saved  from  the  charge  of  im- 
becility. To  make  any  valuable  progress  in  that  gen- 
eral search  we  must  have  some  third  economic  quantity 
to  serve  as  a  "  standard  "  for  that  special  occasion.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Her  Majesty  would 
take  any  other  than  a  purely  insular  view  of  it,  and 
consequently  the  British  Pound,  which  is  simply  w 
unit  of  gold,  became  the  standard  for  the  Commission. 
Well,  what  should  have  been  the  umpire  in  de- 
terming  which  of  the  two  metals  had  been  misbehaving 
to  cause  the  change  ?    Why,  clearly,  some  other  product. 
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Or,  eonsiderinp;  that  they  are  hoi\\  money  metals  and 
in  that — their  chief  use — they  stand  over  a<^ainst «// other 
purehasabk*  thin^^ — unless  some  one  fairly  represen- 
tiitive  product  can  be  found,  then  a  composite  com- 
modity unit  must  be  got.  Such  units  are  the  basis  of 
the  so-called  *'  Index  numbers  "  of  market  statisticians, 
and  they  are  many  and  variously  constituted ;  any  of 
them  are  sufficiently  accurate  tV)r  the  general  purpose. 
So  far  as  my  own  reading  goes,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  precedence  to  that  devised  by  W.  M.  Grosvenor, 
diagramatized  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  April  15, 
1886.  The  use  of  such  an  index  number  or  comiX)site 
commodity  unit  is  to  get  the  changes  in  the  market 
relation  of  money'  to  goods,  not  to  each  one  in  particu- 
lar, but  to  them  in  the  aggregate.  They  all  tell 
substantially  the  same  story,  viz.:  a  fall  of  alx)ut  30% 
of  aggregate  prices,  i.  e.  an  appreciation  of  about  43% 
of  gold  money,  whereas  the  market  relation  of  goods  to 
silver  has  not  materially  changed.  Wherefore  the 
finding  of  the  Commission  but  for  the  Blind,  Bullish, 
Bigotry  of  the  British  Pound  would  have  been  that 
monometallic  money  is  resjxmsible  for  the  "fiill  <>f 
silver"  and  the  low  prices. 

The  amount  of  labor  required   to  produce  a   unit 
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of  commodities,  at  some  previous  period,  as  compared 
to  what  the  same  labor  will  produce  now  is  a  vicious 
criterion  of  amount  of  value-change  in  money  or 
anything  else ;  because  a  stupid,  slavish,  unskilled 
labor  unit,  unaided  by  miachinery,  has  no  definable 
quantity-comparison  for  any  purpose  of  Economics, 
with  a  labor  unit  of  an  intelligent,  free,  skilled 
operative,  equipped  with  modern  economizing  appli- 
ances. Any  serviceable  comparison  must  be  between 
the  now  and  the  then  of  the  same  thing.  Not  a  unit  of 
skill,  of  strain,  of  privation,  endurance  or  of  service, — 
if  such  units  could  be  defined  in  respect  of,  or  on  the 
basis  of  time,  intensity  or  dignity,-but  a  unit  of 
definite  products  whose  quality  has  undergone  no 
material  change,  must  constitute  the  subject  matter  of 
such  a  comparison.  The  Metals,  Lumber,  Meat,  the 
Cereals,  Fabric-Staples,  etc.,  are  alone  competent  to 
speak  here. 

The  investigation  into  the  Causes  of  Value-change 
is  a  fool's  errand,  where  the  student  is  ignorant  of 
Economic  Statics  and  elementary  definitions.  If  he 
supposes  that  changes  in  a  something  (value)  which  is 
essentially  a  Ratio,  can  be  profitably  studied  as  to  the 
causes  of  it  bv  confining  the  attention  to  one  factor 
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alone,  and  proceeds  upon  the  incompetent  assumption 
that  the  ratio  of  one  factor  may  <i:o  kiting  all  the  way 
from  the  nadir  to  the  zenith,  while  the  ratio  of  the 
(►ther  factor  remains  unmoved,  he  will  very  likely 
come  t<)  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Commission  has. 
at  §  99  Part  II. 

"  We  may  summarize  our  conclusions  upon  this  part  of  the  case 
as  follows  :  We  think  that  tho  fall  in  j)rices  of  commodities  may  be 
in  part  due  to  an  appreciation  of  gold,  but  to  what  extent  this  has 
affected  prices  we  think  it  impossible  to  determine  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy. 

"May  be  in  part  due!"  '' Impossible  to  deter- 
mine" indeed  !  Well,  we  should  think  so  !  Upon  the 
(|uestion  as  to  whether  the  upright  distance  between  the 
eaves  and  sidewalk  is  due  to  the  sidewalk  l)eino;  so  much 
below  the  eaves,  or  the  eaves  so  much  above  the 
sidewalk,  we  think  ''it  maybe  in  part  due  to  the" 
eaves  being  above  the  sidewalk,  but  to  what  extent, 
etc — It  puts  a  great  strain  upon  one's  courtesy  to 
refrain  from  characterizing  such  twaddle  as  it  deserves. 

A  very  pertinent  line  of  inquiry  would  have  been 
this:— having  found  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
goods,  which  is  one  (objective)  factor  of  the  rate  which 
price  is,  to  see  whether  the  causes  of  that  increase  were 
of  a  transient  or  permanent  character  and  were  likely  to 
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continue.  Having  found  as  they  must  the  affirma- 
tive of  that  point,  to-wit,  that  the  goods-factor  both 
pn  its  objective,  or  quantity,  side  and  on  its  sub- 
jective, or  need-and-desire  side,  are  permanently 
increasing,  the  increase  had  come  to  stay,  as  constant 
conditions,  over  which  government  had  no  control, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  them 
and  they  could  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
money  factor.  As  to  that  factor,  they  must  quickly 
have  found  that  the  neecf  and  desire  for  money  was  in- 
creasing, but  that  upon  a  single  metal,  money  had 
fallen  out  of  normal  and  beneficent  relation  to  goods 
generally  as  well  as  to  silver.  Its  swapping  rate  with 
goods  has  been  enhanced  about  43  %  and  as 
the  lessening  of  goods  could  not  be  thought  of  as 
either  desirable  or  practicable,  only  one  thing  re- 
mained, that  was  to  increase  the  money  volume.  But  so 
trammelled  up  were  they  with  the  preconception  that  the 
Pound  is  an  infallible  guide,  or  that  if  it  erred,  it  would 
be  all  on  the  creditor's  side,  that  they  could  not  find 
anything  to  do  or  recommend  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Admitting  as  I  gladly,  nay,  proudly,  do,  all  that 
can  be  claimed  for  lessened  cost  of  production,  I  still 
insist    that  that    is    no    justification    of  the    increase 
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of  thr  jmrehasing  })ower  of  money.  Not  one 
jot  of  that  increase  belon<i:s  to  *'  Dollar. "  Enough,  if  it 
will  buy  as  much  of  useful  things  as  it  did  before 
these  inventions.  All  the  increased  efficiency  they 
have  given  belongs,  not  to  money,  but  to  the  labor  and 
enteri)rise  giving  the  in(*rease.  A  money  that  absorbs 
into  its  maw,  if  not  all,  then  a  large  })art  of  that  in- 
crease is  the  guilty  cause  of  the  inequitable  distri- 
bution of  our  rapidly  increasing  wealth. 

The  industrial  strain  is  not  properly  a  contest 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  debtor  and  creditor, 
the  laborer  and  the  capitalist,  or  either  of  them  and 
the  enterpriser,  nor  employer  and  employee.  It  only 
seems  so,  and  may  take  that  form  just  as  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  body  will  break  out  at  an  old  hurt  or 
accidental  scratch  or  strain.  It  is  a  contest  between 
onfe  form  of  investment  and  another  form :  rather 
it  is  a  mal-adjustment,  a  dislocation  of  proper  relation 
of  money  to  goods.  It  is  a  difficulty  caused  by  the 
legal  impartation  to  money,  of  something  that  dis- 
(pialities  it  for  its  supreiYie  function  of  valuator,  and 
makes  it  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  investment, 
imparting  to  it  the  power  of  increase  different  from 
the    legitimate   one    of    interest-drawing;    so   that    it 
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seems  to  increase  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  form  of  property.  Not  the  enhanced  burden  of 
debt,  public  and  private, — though  that  is  fair  ground 
of  complaint,  but  not  that  chiefly.  It  is  because  an 
appreciating  money  is  a  plethoric,  a  sluggish  money, 
refusing  to  function .  in  the  beneficent  use  of  equitable 
transfer  and  re-transfer  of  goods,  but  instead  accum- 
mulating  in  the  centers  of  trade,  condemned  to  a  low 
interest,  because  to  buy  is  to  "  lose  money.  "  This 
appreciation  is  not  in  fact  a  positive  gain  to  the 
moneyed  man  himself,  for  he  is  only  saving  himself  from 
loss,  if  there  is  to  be  no  turning  point,  so  he  can 
realize  his  seeming  gains  by  buying.  The  legal  con- 
stitution of  money  is  responsible,  not  he  who  does  the 
best  he  can  to  save  himself  from  loss. 

Bonds  drawing  only  4%,  commanding  25% 
premium,  tells  the  same  melancholy  tale  of  the  un- 
l)rofitableness  of  capital  in  productive  enterprises. 
In  a  rapidly  expanding  country  like  ours,  under 
healthy  monetary  conditions  8%  would  not  be  a  high 
interest.  Under  such  conditions  holders  would  gladly 
surrender  their  bonds  at  their  face  value. 

By  this  time  it  will  have  become  apparent  to  the 
attentive  reader  that,  as  stated  in  the  outset,  a   mis- 
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apprehension  of  the  nature  of  value,  perpetuated  by 
crude  and  unclear  language  bars  the  way  to  the 
solution.  Failure  there  makes  all  discussion  of  the 
causes  of  value-change  profitless.  This  incompetence 
will  be  more  apparent  by  the  character  of  the  current 
objections  to  free  coinage. 

A  foremost  and  much-speaking  publicist  has  gone 
to  great  pains  to  show  that  cotton,  tea,  wheat,  etc.,  are 
produced  and  marketed  miore  cheaply  than  formerly 
and  that  that  is  the  reason  why  prices  have  fallen,  and 
therefore  appreciation  of  money  is  not  the  came  of  it. 
Xo  intelligent  person  could  perpetrate  the  folly  of 
claiming  that  appreciation  has  caused  it.  All  any 
one  from  this  side  ever  pretended  is  that  from  your 
own  showing  money  has  greatly  ap})reciated,  and  by 
reason  of  that  fact,  the  ex})eriment  of  mono-metallism 
has  proved  a  dismal  failure.  We  claim  also  that  the 
guilty  cause  of  this  great  fall  of  prices  is,  in  a  perfectly 
l)roper  and  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  cau^e,  as 
giving  the  conditions  that  made  it  possible — the  Act  of 
1873.  But  for  that  Act  our  monev  could  not  have 
l)roken  loose  from  silver.  If  your  tailor  assures  you  that 
your  discomfort  is  not  caused  by  any  change  in  the  lit 
of  your   coat,    but   is   owing  to   the  lit  of  your  body 
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having  changed,  and  should  launch  into  an  anatomical 
and  dietary  disquisition  to  prove  it,  all  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  refusal  to  make  any  change  in  the  coat,  he 
would  parallel  the  wisdom  of  this  2:)ublicist.  But  with 
your  tailor  you  w^ould  2:)robably  with  some  impatience 
and  sarcasm,  tell  him  he  had  better  extract  the  "fit" 
out  of  the  coat,  and  lay  it  away  as  a  fixed  unit  of  fit 
measurement,  and  test  all  coats  by  it  in  resj)ect  to 
their  fitness,  and  giving  him  further ''particular  fits" 
for  his  crotchety  fittiness,  go  to  some  other  tailor  who 
had  notions  adapted  to  the  situatibn,  and  get  such 
changes  made  in  your  coat  as  would  make  it  suitable 
for  its  office. 

Another  suggests  that  if  appreciation  of  money  (we 
must  help  him  out,  for  maybe  he  means  insufficiency 
of  money)  had  caused  the  fall  of  prices,  then  would 
there  be  an  exactly  parallel  fall  in  all  commodities 
alike;  whereas  a  few  special  products  have  actually 
risen  in  price: — as  though  there  must  of  necessity  be 
an  unchanging  market  relation  among  the  diiferent 
products  under  an  appreciating,  any  more  than  a  non- 
appreciating  money.  By  his  mode  of  argument  one 
could  impeach  the  doctor's  attribution  of  a  prevailing 
low  health  in  a  certain  district  to — 23erhaps — a  malarial 
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jitmosphoiT,  l)y  instancing  the  fact  that  a  baby  recov- 
ering from  the  nieask^s  had  actually  grown  more 
robustious  than  ever. 

Another  has  ciphered  out  the  cause  of  the  fall  of 
silver  to  the  tact  that  at  the  height  of  productivity  of 
the  Comstock  lode  it  cost  only  15  cts.  to  raise  an  oz.  of  it. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  was  lifted  with  every  dollars' 
worth  of  silver  about  a  dollars'  worth  of  gokl,  then  that 
ought  to  have  lowered  gold,  too,  ought  it  not  ?  I  wonder 
how  much  it  cost  to  raise  that  thousand-dollar  gold 
nugget  found  at  Downeysville? 

I  must  not  forget  Wall  Street's  ubicjuitious  and 
ever-present  Widow.  Her  Bank  Deposit — not  much — 
but  her  little  all,  the  result  of  her  self-denying  thrift 
and  industry,-it  would  be  cniel  to  cheapen  her  dollars- 
^^'ell,  the  l)imetallic  heart  is  not  unmindful  of  her  case, 
and  takes  the  liberty  of  whispering  this  in  her  ear: 
Your  banker  is  no  doubt  entirely  trustworthy.  His 
advice  to  you  any  time  these  last  lifteen  years,  that 
your  little  estate  was  better  in  money  drawing  a  low 
4%  than  in  any  other  form  practicable  for  you,Js  as 
wise  and  pruilent  as  it  is  unquestionably  sincere.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  policy  we  urge  will  cheapen  your 
dollars.      They  will  not  go  so  far  in  the  real  estate,  dry 
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goods  or  grocery  market,  i.  e.  all  prices  will  rise.  We 
admit  that.  We  affirm  that.  A¥e  champion  it  and 
parade  it  as  a  universal  benelicence.  Your  dollars 
are  now  "  appreciated,"  are  worth  more  by,  say  40%, 
than  they  were  in  1873,  and  than  they  will  be  under 
free  coinage.  But  how  are  you  going  to  realize  upon 
that  appreciation?  Is  it  not  a  delusive  gain?  You 
can  never  harvest  that  increase  but  by  buying,  and  not 
by  buying,  except  as  prices  rise  after  you  have  converted 
your  money  into  property.  So  with  a  prospect  of  a 
bimetallic  rise  of  prices,  you  have  a  chance  to 
realize  the  "make"  of  that  corner.  But  your  Banker, 
interpreting  your  own  feeling,  may  tell  you  with  your  in- 
'  experience  in  managing  property  and  with  the  decrepi- 
tude of  age  coming  on,  money  in  bank  on  interest  is  better 
for  you.  We  say  amen.  But  in  this  country  your 
money  ought  to  yield  you  at  least  6%,  and  will  easily 
do  so  when  rising  prices  stimulate  business ;  and  your 
increased  income  will  go  farther  then  than  your  present 
one  does  now.  Besides  you  will  have  the  very  noble, 
if  not  entirely  "businesslike"  satisfaction  of  seeing 
your  neighbor's  acres,  homestead,  shop  and  mill  rise, 
say  25%,  in  solid  realized  value,  and  every  product  of 
his  toil  be   in   brisk   demand   at  correspondingly  in- 
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creased  prices.  In  reply  to  all  of  which  the  jujor 
monoiTietallic  financier  will  shake  his  puzzled  head  and 
express  a  sage  d()iiV)t  about  there  being  any  improve- 
ment of  prices  at  all,  though  he  is  very  sure  dollars 
will  be  much  cheaper.  The  poor,  economic  iml)ecility! 
And  his  name  is  Legion  ! ! 

Another  says  that  the  volume  of  metallic  money 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do*in  regulating  prices,  for  paper 
and  other  credit  devices  do  about  all  the  work.  Of 
course  that  is  insincerity  pure  and  simple,  for  he  is 
the  same  fellow  who  shouted  himself  hoarse  in  por- 
traying the  financial  calamities  sure  to  come  when 
gold  should  begin  t^  go  abroad,  as  he  predicted  between 
winks  that  it  soon  would.  These  are  fair  specimens 
of  their  arguments, — fair  specimens  did  I  say  ?  they 
are  the  most  conspicuous  and  oft-repeated  ones. 
They  are  all  characterized  by  speciousness,  insincerity 
and  imbecility,  coml)ined  in  varying  proportions,  and  I 
must  not  waste  valuable  time  by  further  reference 
to  them. 

There  is  nothing  left  then  for  discussion  but  the 
mode  of  coming  to  it,  so  as  to  avoid  scare  or  shock  to 
the  alarmists.      Well,   Mr.  Warner's  s(*heme  of  buv- 
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ing  all  the  silver  oifered  at  market  price,  paying  for  it 
in  eertifieates,  till  the  market  ratio  of  16  is  reached, 
then  free  coinage  on  private  account  to  both  metals 
alike  will. do  it.  This  scheme  has  the  merit  of  giving 
the  treasury  the  benefit  of  the  temporary  diiference, 
and  it  will  prevent  those  wicked  "  Silver  Kings " 
from  making  anything  on  the  rise  of  silver. 

That  crowning  economic  blunder  of  the  ages,  by 
depressing  prices,  destroys  the  equities  of  contracts, 
cripples  the  machinery  of  distribution,  provokes 
strife  between  capital  and  labor  and  wasteful  and 
blind  methods  of  redress,  discourages  enterprise, 
lessens  profits  of  capital,  enforces  idleness  and  priva- 
tion in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  is  hostile  to  all  wealth- 
producing  activity. 

I  am  not  painting  a  picture.  I  am  expounding  a 
law^  and  pointing  a  tendency.  I  am  no  croaker.  I 
believe  this  the  best  age  industrially  the  world  ever 
saw.  The  very  poorest  have  a  vastly  better  chance 
of  life  than  the  corresponding  classes  had  100  or  even 
GO  years  ago.  It  is  not  true  that  the  rich  are  growing- 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  only  in  the  same  sense  as 
the   difference   between    the    educated     and  the    un- 
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(Mlucrttod  ii^  also  growing  wider.  Differentiation  on 
all  ooneeivable  lines  is  of  the  essence  of  Civilization. 
It  is  incident  to  all  progress  that  the  forward  move- 
ment should  l)e  at  iine<[iial  rates  in  different  parts  of 
the  moving  mass.  Nor  do  I  bate  one  jot  of  heart  and 
hoj)e  of  our  country's  destined  primacy  in  commerce, 
wealth,  arts  and  all  the  conditions  of  greatness  and 
social  well-being.  The  exhaustless  resources  of  our 
soil  and  mines,  our  courage  and  aptitude  to  new 
situations  and  conditions,  all  conspire  to  give  us  an 
un])aralleled  increase  of  the  common  wjealth.  It 
only  remains  to  repair  the  wrong  of  1873,  and  so  to 
restore  to  health  and  equity  all  our  industrial  re- 
lations. 
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